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fulness to his blessed power and life of righteous- 
ness. 

“ Being then a witness of that love which casts 
out fear, through the great mercy and love of 
my Heavenly Father, manifest in his dear Son, 
I was not afraid to visit my friends when sick 
and in infected prisons. The Lord bore up my 
— in living faith, above the fear of death, or 
the contagious distemper; and my life was re- 
signed in the will of Him who gave it.” 


murmur. The trader was invited to contest his 
right to the negro in a court of justice, to which, 
he was informed, the case would be submitted ; 
but aware of the worthlesasness of his claim, or 
being obliged to depart, no opposition was made, 
and the man was restored to freedom. 

In one of the dungeons in Baltimore, arranged 
for the reception of such wretches as were de- 
signed for transportation, “he ascertained that 
several free negroes who had been kidnapped, 
and destined for Georgia, were confined. De- 
termining to liberate them, he solicited some 
friends to attend him; but they, aware of the 
danger, and believing an attempt at their rescue 
utterly hopeless, not only refused their assistance, 
but advised the relinquishment of so hazardous 
an enterprize. Having spent a great part of the 
night in vain efforts for aid, he set out alone at 
an advanced hour, to beard the tiger in his 
lair. Oaths, imprecations, and loud laughter, 
announced to him, on his arrival, the assem- 
blage of several negro-traders, in gay carousal. 
He entered without hesitation, announcing thus 
the object of his visit—‘I understand that there 
are persons in this place entitled to their free- 
dom.’ ‘You have been wrongly informed,’ re- 
plied the leader, ‘and besides, what business is 
it of yours.” ‘ Whether I have been wrongly in- 
formed,’ calmly rejoined the unwelcome visitor, 
‘can be soon made to appear; and I hold it to 
be my business, as it is the business of every 
good man in the community, to see that all 
doubts of this kind are settled’—at the same 
time approaching the door of the dungeon : ‘ You 
shall advance no further,’ thundered the leader, 
placing himself in a hostile attitude, and utter- 
ing a tremendous oath. By an effort of strength, 
our hero broke through the arms of his opposer 
and hastened to the dungeon. At the door stood 
a sentinel with a cocked pistol, which presenting 
to the breast of Tyson, he swore he would shoot 
unless he desisted. ‘Shoot if thee dare!’ answered 
his collected adversary in an elevated tone, ‘ but 
thee dare not! coward as thou art—for well does 
thee know that the gallows will be thy portion” 
The menacing pistol fell harmless to the side of 
the miscreant, and Tyson, seizing the light which 
he held in his left hand, entered the dungeon 
without further molestation. There he beheld 
several miserable victims of cruelty, one of whom 
was gagged. Upon inquiry, he was informed 
that a mother and two boys among them were 
free—that they had been decoyed away, and 
placed there with a view to perpetual slavery in 
Georgia. Assuring them of succour, he went in 
pursuit of two constables, who, upon the execu- 
tion of a bond of indemnity, rendered their as- 
sistance. The finale was, that the mother and 
boys were declared free; and one of the traders 
was convicted of their kidnapping, and sentenced 
to the penitentiary.” 

Elisha Tyson died in 1824, at the advanced 
age of 75. It is related that for two days his 
house was crowded with those who came to look 
at his remains; and that 10,000 persons of color 
walked at his funeral. 

In those days of slavery, free people of color 
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A high degree of this courage may be mani- 
fested by those who are naturally timid, and 
who are by no means insensible of the risks they 
encounter; but in whom the sense of duty over- 
powers all emotions of fear. Such devotion to 
duty was manifested by Elisha Tyson, who lived 
in Baltimore in the early part of this century, 
and who devoted much of his time to rescuing 
from slavery those who were illegally held in 
bondage. Public sentiment had not then been 
fully awakened to the evils of slavery; so that 
E. Tyson’s efforts met with little sympathy, but 
brought upon him the ill-will of many, and the 
charge of officious intermeddling, as well as often 
exposed him to personal dangers. The account 
preserved of him says, “ Whenever he perceived 
the absence of a link in the chain of title to a 
slave, he filed a petition for the trial of the right, 
regardless of the vituperation and abuse, which, 
on these occasions, always flowed in plentiful 
streams. Indian origin, a free maternal an- 
cestor, or the importation of progenitors from a 
foreign country, as they broke the fetters of 
bondage, were the objects of his inquiries. He 
took his measures with great caution, and never 
filed a petition till his own mind, at least, was 
free from doubt, as to the right of the slave to 
liberty. He is said, in the course of his life, to 
have been instrumental in liberating two thou- 
sand slaves!” 

“Superior to fear himself, the terror of his 
name, and the firmness of his character, para- 
lized the slave dealer. On one occasion, learn- 
ing that a négro entitled to liberty was confined 
on board of a ship lying at anchor about a mile 
from Baltimore, just about to sail for New Or- 
leans, he procured two officers and approached 
the vessel. When within hearing, he said to the 
dealer, ‘I understand that a colored person in 
thy possession is entitled to his freedom.’ Upon 
the trader’s denial of the allegation, Tyson read 
some documents which described the negro’s 
person and evidenced his manumission; but just 
at that instant, a breeze induced the captain to 
order the hoisting of the sails to put to sea. 
Sensible of the importance of prompt exertion, 
our philanthropist declared his intention to 
board, desiring the constables to follow him; 
when the dealer, unsheathing his dagger, swore 
‘that the first man that set foot upon that ship, 
was a dead man.’ Without consulting the cold 
dictates of prudence, Elisha Tyson leaped on 
board, erying out, ‘Then I will be that man.’ 
The ruffian retreated in dismay, suffering his 
victim to be dragged from the hold where he 
was secured, without resistance, and without a 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 184. 
COURAGE. 

There is something very admirable in that 
courage which impels a man to the performance 
of his duty, no matter what dangers may be in 
the way, or what suffering may be occasioned 
thereby. How many hearts have been thrilled 
by the reply of Paul to those who endeavored to 
dissuade him from going up to Jerusalem, where 
he had been assured that bonds and imprison- 
ment awaited him, “ What mean ye to weep and 
to break mine heart? for I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus!” Thousands since his 
day have been animated by the same holy cour- 
age, and have been willing to suffer the loss of 
all things, rather than to fall short in doing that 
which they believed was the Divine will con- 
cerning them. 

George Whitehead mentions in his journal, 
that in the year 1665, the plague broke out in 
London, and many thousands died. He was 
then engaged in religious service in other parts 
of England, but felt it required of him to go to 
the city. He says: “It was a time of great 
calamity, sorrow and heaviness to many thou- 
sands of all sorts; and that which added to our 
Friends’ affliction, was the hardness of our per- 
secutors’ hearts, their cruelty and barbarity in 
imprisoning and detaining many of them in 
prison, after the plague was greatly broken forth, 
and many people swept away by it. 

“T had not then freedom, satisfaction or peace 
to leave the city, or Friends in and about Lon- 
don, in that time of great and general calamity, 
no, not when the mortality was at the height; 
but was concerned and given up in spirit to stay 
among them to attend Friends’ meetings; to 
visit Friends in prison and at their houses ; even 
when many of them lay sick of the contagion, 
both in prison, and their habitations. 

“ Although it was judged the prisons were then 
infected and poisoned with the contagion, I was 
freely given up to suffer imprisonment; and on 
First-days took my night-cap in my pocket when 
I went to meeting, not knowing but I might be 
apprehended at some meeting and committed to 
prison. The Lord gave me faith to be resigned 
to his will, either to live, or to die for his name 
and truth’s sake; and through all those dangers 
and difficulties, to bear my testimony in faith- 
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were often seized and sold into bondage. . To 
rescue such victims required much effort, and a 
willingness to endure reproach as meddlers and 
busybodies, which at this time we can scarcely 
appreciate. The late Thomas Shipley of Phila- 
delphia, was one of those who faithfully labored 
in this field of philanthropy. Although then 
quite young, I remember well the feeling of 
prejudice to which he was subjected, and which 
it required much courage to despise. He died 
in 1836, and the poet Whittier wrote a beautiful 
tribute to his memory, of which the following 
stanza is descriptive of his character :— 

“Oh ! for that spirit, meek and mild, 

Derided, spurn’d, yet uncomplaining— 
By man deserted and reviled, 

Yet faithful to its trust remaining. 
Still prompt and resolute to save 
From scourge and chain the hunted slave! 
Unwavering in the Truth’s defence, 

Even where the fires of hate are burning ; 
Th’ unquailing eye of innocence 

Alone upon th’ oppressor turning !” 

J. W. 
seaneantiaieltaitipliimnaenateian 
Adjusting One’s Mind. 

“ Aren't you tired?” said a young girl to her 
mother, as the mother kept on, hour after hour, 
at a piece of work. 

“It isn’t time to be tired yet,” replied the 
mother. “ When the work is done I shall be 
tired, I suppose; but I haven’t time to think 
about it yet.” And she kept on with even pace 
till the task was done. 

Probably her physical ability was no greater 
than that of many a woman who hires her heavy 
work done because she thinks she isn’t able to 
do it, when, if necessity compelled, and she were 
willing to make a virtue of necessity, she would 
find her strength equal to her day. Asa general 
rule, what we think we can do we find we can 
do, and that Napoleon wasn’t so far out of the 
way when he said: “ Impossible is a word found 
only in the dictionary of fools.” 

A young lady who can shop for hours a day, 
and days in succession, can, if she adjusts her 
mind to it, put the same mental and muscular 
impulse into sweeping, ironing, dish-washing, 
with no more fatigue in the one case than in the 
other. While going through the dull routine 
she can enliven her thoughts and emotions with 
repeating poetry, recalling historical scenes, com- 
a stories, if she has a gift that way. A 

arge part of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was thought 


out while the gifted authoress was engaged in 
sweeping, washing dishes and caring for her 
family. 

A dreaded task loses much, if not all of its 
terrors when we stand face to face with it, and 
“taking it by the horns,” so to speak, map out 
a vigorous campaign and carry it vigorously 


into execution. Adjusting our minds to it is 
usually the hardest part of the whole thing. In 
this sense Solomon spoke wisely when he said: 
“He that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” 

If we could always have time to make up our 
minds for what comes, life would be easier than 
it is; but when a new set of circumstances and 
requirements are sprung on us in a day, as often 
happens, it is not infrequently difficult to meet 
the emergency in the best manner. The best 
we can do is to accept with unquestioning sub- 
mission the allotments of Divine Providence and 
wait till our duty is made clear to us, as it will 
be, little by little, if we are patient and trustful. 
We must live “day by day ;” and if we do thus 
live, “daily bread” sufficient for our needs will 
surely be given us.—Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Continued from page 11.) 

On a fine day in the First Month of 1852, my 
husband was able to take a stick and walk fora 
short time in the garden. We were speaking of 
our prospects for a livelihood, which were as yet 
hid from our eyes. My W. said, “Oh! I have 
faith that, as soon as I am able to work, some- 
thing will turn up.” And so it proved: a friend 
offered a situation as sub-traveller, which was 
thankfully accepted, and it proved to be useful 
discipline in the laying of a good foundation for 
ourselves in business. 

I think it was about this time, before the cold 
weather had quite left us, that my husband and 
I were going to meeting in the morning; there 
was not another individual in the street that we 
could see, either before or behind us, when a 
man came out of an entry, and in a loud voice 
said, “Oh! that men would praise the Lord for 
his goodness.” 


“ Ye feeble saints, fresh courage take; 
. The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


“That is intended for us,” said my W——. 
“How very remarkable and how beautiful!” 
said I, and we passed on thoughtfully. The 
man retired to the place whence he came and I 
saw no more of him. My husband made en- 
quiry and found that he was a simple, half- 
witted man. So the lesson was received and the 
impression sealed upon our minds. 

I endeavored to assist my husband in earning 
a livelihood, and also in meeting our back en- 
gagements (which we felt bound, as a matter of 
principle, to do if possible.) I therefore opened 
a select day school, which I carried on, I think, 
for quite two years. In 1853, having removed, 
I soon had to give it up, as my next door neigh- 
bor kept one. During this period many friends 
were extremely kind and sympathized with me, 
but I found no real help save in dependence 
upon God and my own exertions; I know not 
how else I got through. Strength extraordinary 
was granted me. I cleaned my house, attended 
to my school, and grappled with my difficulties 
with a power not my own. May all the praise 
be ascribed to Him to whom alone it is due! 

About the year 1854, I began to travel in the 
work of the ministry. My mind was in these 
engagements often clothed in awful fear, least I 
should move from under the puttings forth of 
the Heavenly Leader. This occasioned me often 
to move along in great quietude; but I found 
my faith according to my small measure lively, 
which I attribute to the work of Divine Grace. 
The good angel of his presence, pitying my 
weakness, led me by the hand. . 

My first visit was to the Quarterly Meeting 
in the compass of which I first resided after my 
marriage, Northamptonshire and Buckingham- 
shire. I have lively remembrances of how I 
was dipped into sympathy with some, and of how 
the spirits of others were repellent ; but my good 
Master instructed me to a quiet walk lest I should 
offend the generation of his children. 

We still endeavored to mind the pointings of 
best Wisdom as regards trade. At the end of 
two years (1853), my Wm. had obtained certain 
limited permission from his employer to carry 
on business, and at the expiration of four, he 
declined his situation and entered into business 
on his own account. There was something re- 
markable in this decision. My husband’s em- 
ployers, seeing that my husband was working 


up a business for himself, thought it well to 
counsel him upon the matter, and very wisely 
placed the subject before him in the language 
of Scripture, “ No man can serve two masters,” 
and concluded by offering him an extended field 
of action. We consulted a Friend, who advised 
us to continue in their employ. We both felt 
differently, but could see no way just at that 
juncture of throwing up the present situation. 
With many tears and much conflict we at last 
yielded to sacrifice the little business that had cost 
so much to bring together. Mark our surprise! 
when my husband was just prepared to meet 
his employers at the time appointed, a rap came 
at the door and J——C presented himself, 
offering his services as manager of the business, 
with the exception of book-keeping, correspond- 
ence, &c. A few minutes turned the scale, we 
accepting it as an interposition of Providence; 
and my Wm. waited upon his employers under 
very different feelings, and, with suitable notice, 
quitted their employ. We had passed through 
too much to feel at all elated by this change, 
but a part of the burden was felt to be removed 
which had so heavily rested upon us. I engaged 
[good assistance in the house], and felt more 
comfortable in a domestic way than I had done 
for a long day. It was still a life-struggle, but 
very remarkable to us was the guardian care of 
Divine Providence, helping us from day to day 
and from week to week in a manner past de- 
scription. 

At this period of my life I had many deep 
and close trials. Many are the sorrows and 
difficulties of the Christian traveller, even of an 
outward character, but He who saw the integrity 
of my heart towards Him, in condescending 
mercy not only helped me to combat with these, 
but also delivered me out of them all. Praises 
be to his name for ever! 

In 1857 my youngest child was born, and we 
had to commit another to the silent grave. [She 
was born in Belgium], and died of scarlet fever 
at the age of seven years. She was a lovely 
child, the object of her dear father’s affection, 
and a great comfort to me, anticipating many 
of my small requirements and evincing a mind 
above her years. Once at meeting I felt engaged 
to say a few words, after which a cloud of dis- 
couragement came over me so that I longed to 
withdraw from my friends unobserved. IE—— 
came to me in the lobby and held up her little 
lips and kissed me, a circumstance so unusual 
that I immediately received it as a seal of our 
Heavenly Father’s regard and tender love. I 
had an evidence on her dying bed of her very 
sweet state of mind, and doubt not she is gath- 
ered as a lamb into the Saviour’s fold. 

My Heavenly Helper strengthened me to 
exert myself after this event. My dear husband, 
being of a most tender and affectionate disposi- 
tion, dwelt upon his loss; his health gave way, 
and before long he was again laid prostrate with 
rheumatic fever. During his illness, my dear 
brother J W paid usa visit. He being 
with my husband, I went to meeting one First- 
day evening. It pleased God to grant me a 
near approach to his mercy-seat, and to receive 
my prayer, and I went from that meeting in the 
humble belief that years (it might be the fifteen) 
would be added to my husband’s life. When I 
reached home I asked my husband how he was. 
“TI am so glad thee are come back,” said he, 
“for I have been brought very low, so low that 
I did not know whether I should live to see thee 
return, but I am feeling somewhat better now.” 
I told him of the heavenly meeting I had had, 
and we were comforted together in the Lord. 
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Blessed and adored for ever be his excellent 
name! My W. was gradually restored to health. 
Our trials in business were of no small character, 
but our success was as obvious, and we were en- 
abled, under Divine Providence, in the course 
of years to pay every one their due. 

In the autumn of 1858 I visited the Quarterly 
Meetings of Cornwall and Devonshire, Sussex, 
Surry and Hampshire, including the Channel 
Islands. At the commencement of this visit I 
felt so stripped and poor, it pleased my heavenly 
Father, in a social sitting in a family, toemploy 
an instrument very unexpectedly to administer 
to my state. “Times and seasons are not at our 
command,” said she, “fear not nor be con- 
founded,” with a little more of a loving char- 
acter, at which I sobbed aloud. 


The following extract from a letter to her 
sister S——— K , relates this journey :-— 


Guernsey, Tenth Month 4th, 1858, 

We attended both meetings yesterday ; I had 
service in both, brother S—— added a few words 
each time, very comforting to my mind. We 
took tea with Mary Palmer and sister. We 
passed from there about seven and were intro- 
duced into a chamber of affliction, to a person 
not a Friend, and after sitting a while and giving 
expression to what arose in my mind, I ap- 
proached the bedside of the pallid form and 
conversed with her; and, Oh! I think I can 
scarcely ever forget the deep and earnest tone 
in which she expressed the desire that she might 
know her sins forgiven, and a clearer evidence 
of acceptance than she had experienced. My 
sympathies were keenly alive, and I pleaded 
with her and we both felt, I believe, brought so 
near in spirit to the confines of eternity that I 
could scarcely leave her. We walked home and 
retired about half-past ten, but sleep fled from 
my eyes as thou may’st well suppose, and I think 
I shall never forget my visit to Guernsey as long 
as I live. 





(To be continued.) 





For “ Tue Frienp.’ 

In looking over some letters received some 
years since, | found the following from a Friend, 
that was then engaged in teaching: 

“Some time ago there was a venerable man 
stopping here,—a Methodist minister—who was 
very much pleased with Friends’ doctrines, and 
had read a good many of their works. He began 
talking to me of their merits, and I was under 
the shameful necessity of pleading ignorance, for 
I know so little of our doctrine.” 

What an illustration of parental neglect. How 
can well-disposed parents see their children grow- 
ing up around them, and passing from them to 
the duties of life, without a good knowledge of 
the principles we profess; but such I am sorry 
to acknowledge, I believe to be too frequently 
the case. 

Owing to this indifference on the part of some 

arents, we have no doubt lost valuable mem- 

rs. If such could be impressed with a just 
estimate of the importance of Friends’ belief, 
they would surely be aroused from their state of 
lethargy. 

In Chambers’s Encyclopedia, under George 
Fox, I find this sentence: “The events of his 
life are of minor significance compared with 
the Christian doctrines he taught, which have 
moulded in a great degree the civilization of 
nearly two centuries,” &c. Again, in the same 
work under Friends. “ Finally, it may be safely 
asserted that mankind is more largely indebted 
to Quakerism for its present social happiness 
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and moral elevation, than to any other religious 
body in existence.” 

Yet, have we not many doing little to per- 
petuate or uphold such doctrines? To parents— 
on whom this responsibility largely rests—we 
would look, with the hope they may more gen- 
erally discharge their duty in this important 
particular. : 





For ‘‘ Tue Frrenp.” 


The Solanum Family. 


On the afternoon of Seventh Month 23rd, I 
visited a piece of woodland that lies on the 
western bank of one of the branches of Pensau- 
kin Creek, to obtain specimens of one of the 
members of the curious orchid family—the Rat- 
tle-snake Plantain (Goodyera pubescens). It is 
not abundant in our part of New Jersey, but I 
had before seen in this locality the clusters of 
thickish leaves veined with white, which give 
them a rather striking appearance. To-day, I 
found the plants in bloom. From each cluster 
of leaves shot up a single stem whose summit 
was a spike of small greenish-white flowers. 

As 1 continued my walk, I met with some 
low branching, rather course-looking plants, amid 
the dense vegetation of a field that bordered 
another piece of woodland. The leaves were in 
pairs, each one having another opposite to it; 
but very unequal in size. Below each pair hung 
a green bladder, containing a round berry of the 
size of a large cherry—glutinous to the touch, 
and of a mawkish sweet taste. It was the Ground 
Cherry (Physalis viseosa)—appropriately named, 
for Physalis is a Greek word meaning bladder, 
and viscosa is sticky, and the plant is covered 
with clammy hairs. In my younger years, I 
had often eaten of the fruit like other boys, who, 
although well-fed at home, seem to regard all 
wild fruits as so much clear gain. 

The genus Physalis belongs to the great Night 
shade family (Salanacee), in many of which the 
foliage and fruit are poisonous. In this genus, 
the calyx, or outer covering of the flower, after 
flowering enlarges and forms the bladder-like 
covering of the fruit. Gray describes 7 species 
of it as growing in the northern United States. 
In one of these, the berry is bright red. It is a 
native of the South of Europe and of Asia, and 
is eaten in many parts of Europe. Another spe- 
cies called the Prussian Goose-berry, is cultivated 
in many parts of the world, and its yellowish 
berries preserved in sugar make an excellent 
sweetmeat. 

The Solanum family is a very extensive one, but 
principally grows in warm or tropical countries. 
Of the genus Solanum alone there are 850 spe- 
cies, and about 100 more, which are nearly allied 
to it; of this genus the only species native to 
the temperate regions of North America is the 
Horse Nettle (Solanum Carolinense), a weed with 
prickles along the mid ribs of the leaves. It is 
difficult to eradicate. It is said to have fur- 
nished the principal food of the Colorado Potato- 
beetle, until the extending cultivation of that 
vegetable brought its leaves within the reach of 
this voracious insect, and enabled it to follow the 
plant eastward until its travels were limited by 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Although the Horse Nettle is the only native 
Solanum which is found in our part of the 
country, yet there are several introduced species. 
Most prominent among these is the Potato (So- 
lanum tuberoswn), the Tomato (Solanum Lyco- 
persicum) and the Egg Plant (Solamun Insanum), 
all extensively cultivated, and all furnishing 
food to the Potato-bugs. 

In nearly all the plants of the Solanum family 
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poisonous principle is present in a greater or less 
degree. Among these poisonous plants are the 
Belladonna, Tobacco, Henbane and Stramonium. 

The worst of the poison species is perhaps the 
Acocanthera venenata, a large bush with fra- 
grant flowers, found at the Cape of Good Hope 
—a decoction of the bark is used by the Hotten- 
tots to poison their weapons. The Thorn Apple 
(Datura stramonium) is a violent narcotic when 
taken internally. The seeds of another species 
(Datura Tatula) are said to have been used in 
ancient times by the priests of the Delphic Tem- 
ple to produce those frenzied ravings which were 
called prophecies. Such a practice certainly ob- 
tained in the city of Sagomozo, where the seeds 
of the Datura Sanguinea were used. Belladonna 
is supposed to be the plant which produced such 
remarkable and fatal effects upon the Roman 
soldiers during their retreat from the Parthians. 
Buchanan relates that the Scots mixed the juice 
of Belladonna with the bread and drink which, 
by their truce, they were to supply the Danes, 
which so intoxicated them, that the Scots killed 
the greater part of Sweno’s army while asleep. 
The properties of Tobacco (Nicotiana) are well 
known. Its oil is one of the most violent of 
known poisons. 

An extract of the leaves of the common po- 
tato (Solanum tuberosum) is a powerful narcotic. 
The germs Capsicum furnishes Cayenne Pepper 
which is principally its ground seeds. 

The natural order of the Solanums includes 
the Tobacco, the Thorn-apples, the Petunias, the 
Hyoscyamus, the Belladonna group, and several 
others. 

The most important of all the plants of this 
family is the common potato (Solanum tuberosum) 
which produces underground stems or tubers, 
which modified branches consisting of a mass of 
cells are largely used for food. These are not roots 
but enclosing starch granules and an albuminous 
juice. In general terms it may be stated that 
potatoes contain water amounting to about three- 
fourths of their weight. The native country of 
the potato is South America, where it is still 
found growing wild. 

It seems wonderful that a family of plants 
which are naturally poisonous should contribute 
so largely to the food of man. Even the potato 
retains a little of the poisonous principles. This 
is removed by cooking, but the water in which 
they have been boiled is rendered unwholesome. 


J. W. 





William Taylor as Peacemaker. 


A late paper, in giving an account of one of 
Bishop Taylor’s journeys in the region of the 
Congo, has a pleasing incident to narrate con- 
cerning how he made peace between two tribes 
which were at war with each other. 

The Bishop, with a small unarmed party, had 
left Pungo Andongo for Malange, sixty-two miles 
to the eastward. Malange is the easternmost of 
the Methodist mission stations. On the morning 
of the third day, the travellers were met by two 
natives bearing spears, who came from the near- 
at-hand town of Mambalungo. After the inter- 
change of a few words the two natives set off 
rapidly in the direction of the aforesaid town, 
the Bishop’s party following. 

Soon the king came, attended by a body- 
guard of one hundred soldiers, armed for com- 
bat. His towns were at war with those of 
another tribe, a battle being any day expected. 
The Bishop without hesitation stepped up to the 
king and extended his hand to. royalty, said, as 
he did so, “I am glad to meet you.” The king 
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responded that he had heard of the old white 
man, well-digger, long walker, who speaks kind 
words, and wished to know what he proposed to 
do in that country. The Bishop, assuring him 
of the pacific and disinterested sentiments of 
himself and his people, and that he came 
amongst them for their good, the king then con- 
tinued: “ We have heard that the men of Kum- 
buy are coming to make war upon us. They lie 
between here and Malange. You will not ven- 
ture to continue your journey before we have 
defeated them and brought about a peace?” 

“ Yes, O, king,” replied the Bishop, “I shall 
goon as soon as I can. I ama friend to the 
people of Mambalungo and their king, but I am 
also a friend to the Kumbuans and their king 
likewise. There is no danger for me from them 
any more than there is danger from you. There 
is One above me to guard and protect me.” 

“ The white man’s God is indeed very power- 
ful,” assented the king gravely, “and the white 
man speaks bravely and frankly. None other 
would I permit to pass from our town to the arm 
of the Kumbuans. I believe you are my friend, 
and I will show you that I am yours.” 

Thereupon, the king calling his chief lieuten- 
ant, the ceremony of “blood brotherhood ” be- 
tween himself and the Bishop was gone through 
with. 

The next morning Bishop Taylor pushed on, 
but it was not until within an hour of noon that 
any signs of the Kumbuans were seen. A small 
party of warriors was then met, who proved to 
be an outpost of the advancing enemy. At first 
sight of the Bishop’s carriers, the warriors fired 
a volley of arrows, with the result that one poor 
fellow fell with a shaft sticking into his breast. 
The warriors had not seen the white man. When 
they did so, they pressed forward, the Bishop and 
the trembling carriers awaiting them. They ex- 
plained that though they had come from Mam- 
balungo and its king, they were also the friends 
of the Kumbuans and their king. The captain 
of the attacking party was disturbed, and said 
he would at once dispatch a message to the king’s 
camp. The latter proved to be but two miles 
distant. The party was received by a detach- 
ment of perhaps two hundred men, and escorted 
silently to the king’s tent. It was evident at 
once that the war upon Mambalungo was more 
of a foraging expedition than an attempt at con- 
quest. The camp had been pitched several days, 
and on every hand were evidences of good living 
and the accumulation of contraband goods of 
various descriptions. There were heaps of ivory, 
utensils taken apparently from villages that had 
been destroyed, a few captives, articles of food 
and the like. From appearances the whole 
army might muster a thousand men. The 
Bishop was conducted, after a short pause, into 
the presence of the king, and stood with folded 
arms and awaited advances. 

“White man,” said the king, “ you are wel- 
come, although you come from Mambalungo.” 

“ Kumbaloa,” responded the Bishop coldly, 
“I came from Mambalungo it is true, and I 
came as a friend to the Kumbuans. See what 
your men have done to me,” and he pointed 
outside, where the wounded carrier lay on the 
litter. The king was evidently disturbed. 

“White man,” he continued, “if what you 
say is true, then it isa bad day for the mighty 
Kumbaloa and his nation. If, indeed, we have 
injured a friend, it bodes little good for our war. 
But tell me, what do ye in this land ?” 

Then the Bishop explained, as he had to the 
king of Mambalungo, the purpose of his mis- 
sion. Kumbaloa was gravely impressed. He 
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gave an order to an officer who stood by, and 
then addressed the Bishop. 

“White man, I believe you come as a friend 
to Kumbaloa. It isa bad thing that we have 
done to you, and we must atone for it or with- 
draw from our war upon Mambalungo.” 

He stood for some moments in thought. The 
Bishop was inclined to argue that the war be 
abandoned, but he considered it best to wait de- 
velopments. Presently the officer returned lead- 
ing a large detachment of men, and in front was 
the party that comprised the outpost that had 
attacked the Bishop. The king looked up and 
said: “See, white man, there are the men who 
injured you. They shall all be put to death.” 

The Bishop raised his hand quickly and ex- 
claimed : “ No, Kumbaloa, the mighty, not so. 
The death of these will not atone. I want no 
one killed. Let them live, and do you and your 
army go back to your own country and live in 
peace.” 

“ Tell me,” he said, “did the people of Mam- 
balungo seem prepared for war ?” 

“They are thoroughly prepared,” replied the 
Bishop, “and will meet you with a great force.” 

“We could destroy them utterly,” insisted the 
king, “ but one can do nothing against the de- 
sires of the gods, especially if the white man’s 
fetich has been offended. Be it so; we will go 
to our country and wait a year. But for you, 
white man, we will supply a strong guard to 
take the place of your man. Men will carry 
you and him to Malange.” 

The rest of the day accordingly was spent in 
the camp of the Kumbuans, and on the follow- 
ing morning the Bishop set out again, this time 
with a large party of attendants. He refused to 
be carried, however, and walked as_ before. 
When he arrived at the borders of Malange 
the escort stopped and bade him farewell. 
They went off to the northwest toward their 
own district, and the Bishop made his way into 
Malange with the assistance of some natives, 
who were working in a banana field near by. 

Arrangements for the mission station were 
soon completed. The Bishop stayed in the town, 
working hard on the buildings and the land of 
the station until his co-workers came. They re- 
ported that the people of Mambalungo had dis- 
armed and gone about their ordinary occupa- 
tions, and that they gave the most extravagant 
praises to the Bishop for bringing the little war 
to an end. No sign of the Kumbuans had 
been seen, except the marks of their old en- 
campment.—Messenger of Peace. 


WE are in pain to make them (the children) 
scholars, but not men; to talk rather than to 
know, which is true canting. The first thing 
obvious to children is what is sensible; and that 
we make no part of their rudiments. We press 
their memory too soon, and puzzle, strain and 
load them with words and rules to know gram- 
mar and rhetoric and a strange tongue or two, 
that it is ten to one may never be useful to them, 
leaving their natural genius to mechanical and 
physical or natural knowledge uncultivated and 
neglected, which would be of exceeding use and 
pleasure to them through the whole course of 
their lives. To be sure, languages are not to be 
despised or neglected ; but things are still to be 
preferred. Children had rather be making of 
tools and instruments of play, shaping, drawing, 
framing and building, &c., than getting some 
proprieties of speech by heart; and those also 
would follow with more judgment and _ less 
trouble and time.— Wm. Penn. 


: For ‘‘ Tue Frienn,” 
Wisdom. 


It seems there is both a heavenly and an 
earthly wisdom. Solomon appears to have had 
a large share of both. But we get our heavenly 
wisdom by a knowledge of heavenly things. And 
if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God who 
giveth liberally to all who ask in faith and it 
shall be given him. And if any man lack 
earthly wisdom, let him ask of the wise and 
prudent of this world, or go to the colleges of 
men, But let him not think to find out the 
things of God by it: for they are hid from the 
wise and prudent of the world, and revealed 
only to the little ones in Christ. And when 
such as these seek they find; and when they 
knock, the door into the mysteries of the king- 
dom is opened to them, and they can exclaim 
with the Apostle, “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God!” 
And though they see at times that it is wonder- 
ful and past finding out by the natural man, 
yet they find it to be pure, peaceabie, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of merey and good 
fruits: without partiality and hypocrisy. But 
the wisdom and will of the unrenewed man is 
as different as light is from darkness; for it is 
said to be earthly, sensual, devilish. For where 
envying and strife is, there is confusion and 
every evil work. But yet worldly wisdom is 
striving hard to get the ascendency in our vari- 
ous churches, so called. But the machinery of 
God must be propelled by the power of God. 
For the world by its wisdom knows not God, as 
it has no Divine life or power in it. And how 
can it manage the affairs of God? But the 
Spirit and wisdom of God searcheth all things; 
yea the deep things of God. And this Spirit is 
in man, if we will receive it. And the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth us understanding 
through it. But if we prefer our wordly wis- 
dom, and fail to receive the inspiration of the 
Almighty, we remain under the influence of the 
same spirit, or image of the serpent, which our 
first parents received. So the heart remains to 
be deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. And the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against ail ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteous- 
ness: because that which may be known of God 
is manifest in them, and they will not heed it, 
but worship and serve the creature more than 
the Creator. So what good will the wisdom and 
will of God do us if we fail to receive it, or profit 
by it? For the gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation of only such as believe in it, and re- 
ceive and obey it. And to such it is both the 
wisdom of God and the power of God. 

But we cannot serve two masters. If we prefer 
the wisdom and power of God, we can have sal- 
vation by complying with the terms. But if we 
prefer the wisdom and power of man, God will 
leave us to our choice, but send leanness into the 
soul, D. H. 

Duin, Inp., Sixth Month 16th, 1889. 


Concerning Perfection—We [Quakers] do own 
the command of God, who said unto Abraham, 
I am God all-sufficient, walk thou before me, 
and be thou perfect. We say God was sufficient 
to enable him to keep his command; and we 
believe hedidso. And wedo believe the command 
of Christ, who said, “ Be ye therefore perfect, as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” And 
we do believe it is possible to keep this com- 
mand of Christ, by and through the virtuous 


‘spiritual presence of Christ in and with the be- 


lieving diligent soul._— Wm. Gibson, 1678. 
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AT THE GATE. 
“ For, behold the kingdom of God is within you.” 


Thy kingdom here? 
Lord, can it be? 
Searching and seeking every-where 
For many a year, 
“ Thy kingdom come” has been my prayer, 
Was that dear kingdom all the while so near? 


Blinded and dull 

With selfish sin, 
Have I been sitting at the gate 

Called Beautiful, 
Where Thy fair angel stands and waits, 
With hand upon the lock, to let me in? 


Was I the wall 

Which barred the way, 
Darkening the glory of Thy grace, 

Hiding the ray 
Which, shining out as from Thy very face, 
Had shown to other men the perfect day? 


Was I the bar 
Which shut me out 

From the full joyance which they taste 
Whose spirits are 

Within Thy Paradise embraced— 

Thy blessed Paradise, which seems so far? 


Let me not sit 
Another hour, 
Idly waiting what is mine to win, 
Blinded in wit. 
Lord Jesus, rend these walls of self and sin, 
Beat down the gate, that I may enter in. 
—The English Pulpit. 
—_—_—_———o oo 
“AS AN EAGLE.” 
(Deut. xxxil. 11, 12.) 


The eagle, o’er her young presiding, 
Stirs up their quiet rest ; 

Breaks in upon their sure confiding 
Within their rock-built nest ; 

And taking them upon her wings, 

She bears aloft those vexed things. 


One moment on her pinions keeping 
The eaglets, weak and small ; 

The next, she turns, and downward sweeping, 
Thongh helpless, leaves them all 

To battle and to try their wings, 

And make themselves not helpless things. 


She leaves them; but she still is eyeing 
Their progress, weak and slow; 
And when one falters in its flying, 
The mother-bird doth know: 
And quickly, on her outstretched wings, 
She takes again those tired things. 


O soul! the Lord thy faith is trying 
When He stirs up thy rest: 
And He would ever have thee flying 
Toward what is good and best. 
If thou shouldst falter, his strong wing 
Is “ underneath” thee, faithless thing! 
—Sunday-school Times. 


ee 
TO THE MARE. 


’Tis a sharp rugged hill, that seems to mock 
The climber’s strength and skill, where rock on rock 
Shoots sternly upward to the bending skies; 
Yet right in front of thee its steeps arise— 
And thou must climb! 


Up, then, and linger not, thou saint of God, 
Fling from thy shoulders each impeding load : 
Be brave and wise, shake off earth’s soil and sin, 
That with the Bridegroom thou mayest enter in, 
Oh, watch and pray! 


Soon shall the voice be heard, “ Behold I come,” 
That calls thee upward to thy glorious home, 
That bids thee leave these vales, and takeswift wing, 
To meet the hosts of thy descending King ; 
And thou must rise! 


’Tis a thick throng of foes, afar and near ; 
All hell in front, a hating world in rear ; 
Yet flee thou canst not, victory must be won, 
Ere fall the shadows of time’s setting sun ; 
And thou must fight! 
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Gird on thine armor; face each weaponed foe; 
Deal, with the sword of heaven, the deadly blow; 
Forward, still forward, in the fight Divine, 
Slack not the warfare till the field be thine. 
Win thou the crown! 


Tis a fair crown which never can grow old; 
A crown of heaven’s own everlasting gold ; 
Wages of service rendered here below, 
Reward of battle for the conqueror’s brow. 
Win thou the crown! 
— Bonar. 





Sowing in Gennesaret. 


Remember where the parable of the sower 
was uttered. Our Lord was sitting in the bows 
of a fishing-boat drawn up close to shore, by the 
plain of Gennesaret. The little plain, scarcely 
four miles each way, is completely shut in by 
lofty hills on three sides, from which deep gorges 
open on to the plain, fertilizing it by little 
streams, while a narrow, curving belt of silvery 
shingle, composed wholly of the detritus of shells, 
fringes the edge of the lake. As he sat, he could 
overlook the whole plain, which rises a very few 
feet above the water. Probably he pointed his 
hearers to a scene exactly similar to what I have 
witnessed on the same spot. It was spring-time 
then, in the beginning of February ; for Gen- 
nesaret, besides being naturally one of the most 
fertile spots in the world, is extremely hot, lying 
as it does, several hundred feet below the sea- 
level. A large tract, from Magdala inland, had 
been plowed and brush-harrowed. But it was 
quite open. No part of the plain is enclosed ; 
and from the steep basaltic hills on the south 
many huge blocks have in the course of ages, 
become detached and rolled down on to the 
plain, which is thus studded with boulders. 

At this season, the plowed land of rich black 
mold shows not a trace of weeds, and the brush- 
harrow has swept a thin sprinkling of fine soil 
on the black boulders. We watched the sower, 
who went forth from a neighboring village to 
sow. On his left arm he bore a soft pannier, 
filled with seed-corn; and, as he stepped with 
measured pace, he jerked forth from his right 
hand, at every other step, a handful of seed, so 
evenly that the fruitful shower seemed to drop 
on every square inch of ground. Frequently a 
narrow, beaten path intersected his line of march. 
But the sower cannot but impartially sprinkle 
the whole surface, whether it be path .or thinly 
covered rock. Behind him, at a respectful dis- 
tance, followed a few rooks, accompanied by 
jackdaws, sparrows, and other seed-eating birds, 
picking up any grain that lay exposed on the 
surface. In a few hours the whole was raked 
over, and the sower’s work was done. 

I returned to Gennesaret the first week of 
March. Sunshine and thunder-showers had done 
their work. The green corn wasa foot high; 
but every here and there was a brown, bare 
patch—a boulder, covered not now with moist 
earth, but with dry sand. Worse than this, in 
the very richest portions of the plain were thick 
masses of herbage, far overtopping the wheat- 
plants around. What was this? The strong 
and rapidly growing stems of a prickly astraga- 
lus,— a coarse perennial plant, which has very 
deep roots, but dies down every winter. The 
wooden plow had only scratched the surface, 
and left these roots undisturbed. With returning 
spring, the thorns had sprung up and choked 
the corn. Had the improvident fellahin (hus- 
bandmen) after last year’s harvest, taken the 
trouble to dig up the roots, they would not have 
again lost their crop from the most promising 
part of the plain. —JZ. B. Tristram in S.S. Times. 
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Remarks on Plainness, 


To accuse any Monthly Meeting of frequently 
prefering individuals for service in the church, 
simply or chiefly for their exterior plain appear- 
ance, is very unjustifiable. We imagine no one 
can possibly suppose that a plain exterior is, 
in itself, sufficient qualfication for service in the 
church ; but other things being equal there can 
be no question of its being a recommendation— 
if it does not qualify, neither of itself, does it 
disqualify. Whereas a fashionable exterior, with 
or without the requisite essentials, must be, in 
itself, a forbidding element in the character. 

British Friend, vol. xxiv., p. 119. 


Though no peculiar form of dress has ever 
been prescribed by the discipline of Friends, yet 
I have observed in my time, that with the con- 
cerned and consistent members there was some- 
what of a uniformity in their outward appear- 
ance, dress, language, demeanor, &e. 

I can but believe that Truth will lead in the 
same way still. A departure from the simplicity 
Truth leads into, or an independent course of 
action in these matters, it is to be feared, will 
bring difficulty, and be cause of weakness to 
those concerned therein, and give occasion for 
grief to the honest-hearted exercised ones scat- 
tered up and down in the land. 

It has been observed that where there was a 
shortness or an indifference in any in coming for- 
ward faithfully in these matters, that such never 
attained to great things or stature in the Truth. 

It is a serious and weighty matter to be con- 
cerned in the faithful support of our christian 
testimonies in regard to plainness of dress, ad- 
dress, &e.: it requires that we be clean handed, 
and good examples in these respects, that we be 
endued with a right spirit and move under the 
direction of best wisdom. 

Where the youth as well as others are kept 
in plainness, it many times proves a help to 
preserve them from certain temptations, yet we 

now that a plain dress alone does not make 
the christian. There are many crosses to be 
taken up, and many trials to encounter, but the 
Lord our Helper and Deliverer will reward for 
faithfulness, and “ will make hard things easy 
and bitter things sweet” to the willing and obe- 
dient soul. 





THE house which Newton occupied on the 
south side of Leicester Square, in London is still 
standing, and his observatory is shown to visitors. 
When he took up his residence there his next- 
door neighbor was a widow lady, who was much 
puzzled by the little she had observed of the 
philosopher. One of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society of London called upon her one day, when 
among other domestic news, she mentioned that 
some one had come to reside in the adjoining 
house, who she felt certain, was a poor crazy gen- 
tleman, “ because,” she continued, “ he diverts him- 
self in the oddest ways imaginable. Every morn- 
ing when the sun shines so brightly that we are 
obliged to draw the window blinds, he takes his 
seat in front of a tub of soap-suds, and occupies 
himself for hours blowing soap bubbles through 
a common clay pipe, and intently watches until 
they burst. He is doubtless now at his favorite 
amusement,” she added, “do come and look at 
him.” The gentleman went upstairs and looking 
through the window into the adjoining yard, 
recognized Sir Isaac Newton making his experi- 
ments on the refraction of light on thin plates, 
which is beautifully exhibited upon the surface 
of a common soap-bubble. 
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of disappointment, and strove to spring up the 
ladder in pursuit. Seeing that there was still 
danger unless she removed the ladder, she put 
forth all her strength and, turning it over, threw 
off the wolf that was struggling up the rounds, 
and then drew it up into the loft, in spite of the 
strong jaws that snapped at it, and the frantic 
leaps that were made for lodgment upon it. 
Then she knelt down and prayed for help to 
come soon, and, sitting on the edge of the loft, 
watched the wolves. 

There were eight of them, great, gray fellows, 
lean and hungry, and active as cats. Not one 
instant did they remain quiet, but circled round 
and round, leaping up at the loft, howling, and 
springing one over another. It frightened Betty 
to see them so determined, but through their 
very activity came her deliverance, The door 
which she had burst in so suddenly was a heavy 
log affair, and it now stood half open. As the 
wolves leaped up the side of the building they 
often fell against the door, and little by little it 
swurly to. Finally it shut tight. When Betty 
saw this she felt that her prayer was answered 
and she could escape, and this is what she did. 
Opening a little window in the attic she put the 
ladder out, and then with a farewell look at the 
wolves that still were leaping and howling, she 
hurried down and ran home as fast as her little 
feet would carry her. 

When she reached her own home and told of 
her adventure, you may be sure there was a 
real thanksgiving service of prayer and praise. 
The next morning her father and oldest brother 
went to the cabin, climbed up the window, and 
standing on the scaffold shot seven big, gray 
wolves. What became of the other? Well his 
cruel companions, frantic with hunger, fell upon 
him and devoured him in the night, and his 
bones were found gnawed clean on the floor of 
the cabin.— The Little Christian. 





ness of placing them on the market. At first 
the best qualities were bought from the fisher- 
men at the rate of ten cents per pound. Ag 
Mediterranean sponges became scarce and cost- 
ly the Florida sponges came into more and more 
demand, and their value increased proportion- 
ately. After about 18 years’ fishing upon the 
known ground the supply began to fail. Then, 
in 1870, a new area of ground, larger than the 
old one, was discovered, and this gave a new 
impetus to the trade. In that year Apalachi- 
cola sent out a small fleet of sponge vessels, 
which has since been largely increased. Dur- 
ing the past 18 years the business has been ener- 
getically pursued with good results. 

The methods employed in the fishery differ 
greatly from those employed in the Mediterran- 
ean, where divers go down and bring up the 
sponges. Small vessels, carrying crews of from 
five to fifteen men, are fitted out at Key West 
and Apalachicola, for trips of from four to 
eight weeks on the sponge grounds, The crews 
are paired off into small rowboats or “ dingies,” 
to catch the sponges. One man stands in the 
stern, sculling the boat, while the other kneels 
in the bottom amidships, with the upper half of 
his body leaning over the side, and scans the 
bottom of the sea. To aid the eye an instrument 
called a “water glass,” which is a common 
water bucket whose wooden bottom has been re- 
placed by one of glass, is used by setting it in 
the water and thrusting the face as far into it 
as convenient. When a sponge is sighted the 
boat is stopped, and the kneeling man uses a 
two-pronged hook, attached to a slender pole 30 
or 40 feet in length, to secure it. Considerable 
dexterity is required of both men. To cure the 
sponges they are first spread about the vessel’s 
deck in their natural upright position, so that 
they will die, and, while decomposing, allow the 
gelatinous matter to run off freely. When they 
have been several days in this position they are 
taken to the shore and thrown into the water in 
little pens, called “crawls,” where the remain- 
ing substance is soaked and squeezed out. 

The spongers thus work on, day after day, 
under a tropical sun that burns and browns the 
skin until one cannot tell a white man from a 
negro. It is a desperately hard life, more severe 
than any other that one can think of, and it re- 
quires men of no ordinary constitution to stand 
up to it. The spongers are, therefore, naturally 
an exceedingly muscular set. 

The principal season for this fishery is the 
summer, from May to August, but the best con- 
ditions of the water are in winter, and a great 
deal of the fishing is then carried on with suc- 
cess. During the hurricane months of August, 
September and March, the vessels are nearly all 
laid up. The state of the weather greatly affects 
the result of the fishery. When the water is 
made rough and rolly by long-continued strong 
winds, sponge catching becomes impracticable. 
In some years the fishery has been a complete 
failure, while in others it has been very profita- 
ble, always owing to the weather. As the natu- 
ral beds of sponges have become scarcer, prices 
have advanced, so that even if a vessel does not 
secure as large a quantity in a given time as for- 
merly, the financial result is about the same. 

There are several varieties of sponges caught 
in the Florida waters. There are first, sheep’s 
wool, which sell for $1 to $5 a pound; second, 
yellow sponges, which sell for 20 to 60 cents per 
pound, and third, grass sponges, which are coarse 
in texture, and not durable, and sell for 10 and 
20 cents per pound. When these are marketed 
they are trimmed and cleaned of sand and shells, 
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An Adventure with Wolves.—“ Mother, may 
I go over to Sally’s ?” 

Mother Whitney looked at the sun-dial in the 
kitchen, and then at the sky, with a glance at 
the thick pine woods that hemmed the little 
home in, before she answered slowly : 

“Yes, dear child; but be sure and start for 
home early, for fear a bear or a wild-cat catch 

ou.” 

With a light heart little Betty sped through 
the woods to the home of her nearest neighbor. 
No doubt by this time the reader has guessed 
that our story has to do with the wilds of Maine 
or the forests of Michigan, or may be the thinly 
settled shores of Oregon; but it hasn’t. Betty 
Whitney’s home was in Massachusetts, and if 
her adventure did happen long years ago, and 
if her grandson, now an old, gray-haired man, 
did tell the story, it is just as true as if it hap- 
pened yesterday. 

Visiting was rare fun both for Betty and 
Sally, and with their patchwork, spinning, and 
innocent girlish chatter, and with the help of 
the cute little bear’s cub that frolicked about 
like a kitten, the afternoon slipped away, and 
all too soon it was time to go home. So the good- 
byes were said, and the little girl, starting down 
the path, was soon in the dense woods. When 
fairly in their shade she found that the light of 
the late afternoon which had shone into the 
clearing was almost gone here, and, indeed, it 
was so dark that it seemed like night. 

Two miles, however, could be quickly passed 
by so fleet a maiden, and she sped on, shivering 
a little when the owls began their monotonous 
whoo-whoo-whoo, or when some frightened rab- 
bit “thumped” the ground and then leaped 
away through the under-brush. 

Half a mile was passed in safety, when off on 
the left she heard the well-known howl of a 
wolf. With the thought that somebody’s sheep- 
fold was likely to suffer that night, she hurried 
on for another quarter of a mile, when again 
came the howl, and this time from behind. As 
she realized that the hungry creatures might 
strike her trail and follow her, she turned pale 
and cold, and glanced around wondering how 
she could get out of their reach. The trees here 
were huge pines, rising thirty and forty feet 
without a branch, and active as the child was, 
she could not climb any of them. 

At this instant she remembered a small log- 
house scarcely a quarter of a mile farther on, in 
which no one lived, but which might afford shel- 
ter. Whether she were pursued or not, it would 
do no harm to run as far as there, so she started, 
and before half the distance was accomplished 
was glad enough that she had not lingered 
longer in doubt, for a chorus of howls came from 
the path in her rear, showing that the wolves 
were on her track. 

Swiftly ran Betty with a sobbing prayer on 
her lips, and swifter came the pack of hungry 
wolves in full cry after her. In their flashing 
eyes and frothing jaws there was no mercy, and 
the child knew they would tear her limb from 
limb so ravenously as they did the lambs that 
fell in their way. Soon the cabin was in sight, 
but now the wolves were close to her and she 
could hear their hard paws striking the ground 
and their hoarse panting as they strained every 

muscle to overtake her. A moment later and 
she had burst in the door, and without time to 
close it, leaped up the ladder and sunk on the 
floor of the loft. The pursuing pack, close at 
her heels, filled the little house with their howls 


















































































Sponge-Fishing of Florida is confined to the 
southwestern part of the coast, along the reefs, 
and to the extensive rocky shoals that lie be- 
tween St. Mark’s and Anclote Keys. Accurate- 
ly speaking, the sponge reef begins a few miles 
east of Apalachicola, and hugs the coast to 
within 50 miles of Cedar Keys. Then there is 
a break of 100 miles, after which it reappears 
and runs south without interruption to Key 
West and the Bahama Islands. This reef, a 
rocky ridge, sometimes of genuine limestone, 
but generally of coral, begins some six or eight 
miles from shore and continues out indefinitely. 
Wherever there is a rocky bottom sponges are 
said to be found, and the only reason why the 
fisheries do not extend completely around the 
gulf coast is that in places, as off the coast of 
Texas or Cedar Keys, this rocky bottom begins 
in water too deep to permit of profitable spong- 
ing. The average depth of water on the St. 
Mark’s reef at six miles from land is 16 feet. 
The sponges are in great abundance and of good 
quality, being much better than those from the 
coast of Mexico, but rather inferior to the Pana- 
ma variety. The supply is practically inex- 
haustible, as they grow almost as fast as gather- 
ed, a sponge requiring only about two years to 
reach maturity. 

Nearly all of the sponges used in the United 
States were brought from the Mediterranean un- 
til 1852, when attention was called to the im- 
mense numbers that were growing in Florida 
waters. As soon as it was found that the quality 
of these compared favorably with those of 
Europe, the merchants and fitters-out of vessels 
at Key West engaged very actively in the busi- 
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and then pressed into small bales of 100 to 120 
pounds each, in which form they go to the 
wholesale dealers. Some attempts have been 
made during the past three years to cultivate 
the more valuable kinds of sponges, and in some 
instances the experiment has met with success. 
It seems probable that the future supply of the 
sheep’s-wool variety will depend upon some such 
action as this. Besides being scarcer along the 
sponge reef, this variety grows slower than the 
coarser kinds, and the demand for it is always 
greater than the supply — New York Times. 
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It ought to be a source of encouragement to 
those who are laboring for the improvement of 
the world in any respect, that the good effected 
by their success extends to other points than that 
to which their efforts were primarily directed. 
In the complicated problems of human life and 
of civilized society, the collateral advantages 
may sometimes be equal to those directly arrived 
at. We recently met with the following para- 
graph in one of our exchanges, in which this 
connection between the different departments of 
moral reform is referred to :— 


“The teetotaller holds that if intemperance were 
driven out of the land, then would follow education, 
cleanliness and religion. And, doubtless he is right. 
The educationist holds that if man’s intellect were 
duly trained, it would lead him to avoid alcohol, to 
avoid dirt, and to avoid immorality! Doubtless he 
too is right. The religionist holds that if man can 
be taught his duty to his God, he will do it also to 
himself and to his fellow-man, and that education, 
cleanliness and temperance will be the fruits of his 
religion. Again, I say, doubtless he is right.” 


It is very easy for one, who becomes intensely 
interested in any special field of reform labor to 
expect greater results from his pet reforms, than 
either reason or experience can warrant. It would 
not be reasonable to hope for a perfect state of so- 
ciety, in every country where abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks is practised—because there 
are tendencies in man which, if unrestrained, 
will lead sober men to evil. Yet we have good 
ground to expect that an increase in temperance 
will promote other good fruits, and lessen wrong- 
doing. So that the two first propositions in the 
above extract must be received with some allow- 
ance. But we are warranted in believing that 
true religion leads to good fruits outwardly as 
well as spiritually. It is indeed the only panacea 
for all evil. He who by example and precept 
spreads its influence among men, is a benefactor 
of his race; and he who opposes its spread, is 
correspondingly injurious, even if his natural 
benevolent feelings lead him, as it did Voltaire, 
to endeavor to relieve cases of hardship and op- 
pression. 

It has been a source of satisfaction to notice 
of latter time an increasing disposition in the 
managers of some of the great railroads of this 
country, to lessen the number of trains run on 
the First-day of the week; and thus to give to 
many of their employees the opportunity for a 
day of rest from labor, and for the attendance 
of religious meetings. In its comments on this 
reform, The American, of Philadelphia, thus 


refers to one of the collateral matters connected 
with it :— 


“The laws of nearly every State in the Union, 
following the English Sunday law of the reign of 
Charles II., forbid such labor on the first day of 


the week. Whether those laws be wise, as most of 
us think, or unwise, as the railroads often seem to 
assume, it is very directly the interest of railroad 
managers to obey them. Nothing but a general 
respect for law can insure the safety of railroad 
property. It is of all property the last to be pro- 
tected effectively by the police or other direct and 
material agencies of government. It stretches over 
much too long an area to be protected by any force 
less pervasive than a vigorous public opinion. And 
whenever any road sets its workmen and the public 
an example of disregard for the law, either as to 
Sunday observance or any other point, it is doing 
its best to. beat down the barriers of its own safety. 

Does any thoughtful person believe, that if 
the people of Pennsylvania should so act as to 
indicate that but little interest is felt by them in 
the cause of temperance, it will not be followed 
by an attempt to strip the judges of the discre- 
tionary power they now hold of granting or 
withholding licenses ?—or else, that efforts will 
be made to secure the election of judges who 
will be more favorable to the wishes of the ap- 
plicants for saloons? The interests of society 
are so bound together, that all our movements 
have a far-reaching effect. 


We have received from the Law and Order 
Society of Philadelphia, an appeal for additional 
funds. It confines its operations to “ the enforce- 
ment of Existing Law.” 

The appeal says :— 

“During the past year our community has 
entered upon a new and most encouraging phase 
of social progress, through the enactment of the 
Brooks Bill, and the upright, impartial and 
patriotic conduct of our Judges in applying its 
provisions for the regulation of the license sys- 
tem, and through the diligent efforts of our 
Mayor and Director of Public Safety to prevent 
infractions of the law. 

“ At the same time it was impossible that so 
great a reform, supervening upon the state of 
things which prevailed before, should be fully 
effected at once, or without many secret, and 
even open, attempts to maintain the illicit sale 
of liquor. It has needed, and will continue to 
need, all the vigilance and energy of the police 
and of our Society, to watch, detect, arrest and 
punish offenders, until such unworthy citizens 
shall be convinced that our community is in 
earnest and means that this great advance in 
order and morality shall be maintained. 

“Since the Brooks Bill came into operation 
our Society has, therefore, been unremitting in 
its activities. During many weeks of the spring, 
the energies of our officers were assiduously di- 
rected to providing the courts with information 
relative to the persons and places for which 
licenses were sought under the new law. 

“ We earnestly appeal to our fellow citizens 
to stand by us in our effort to maintain the 
ground we have gained. Our sole object, to 
which we strictly limit our action, is to secure 
the enforcement of existing laws. In this effort 
we ought to have and we believe that we have, 
the sympathy of all good citizens. 

“ Our expenses are necessarily heavy. We 
need at least $10,000 to carry on our work the 
present year. But this sum will not seem large 
to those who estimate the pecuniary saving to 
our city of good law, thoroughly enforced, and 
the improvement in public order and decency 
which we are already beginning to witness, but 
which can only be maintained through the 
vigilance and unremitting exertions to the lovers 
of public welfare. 

“The collection of the means we need, irregu- 
larly and without system, is troublesome and un- 


satisfactory. We believe that the public will 
sustain us in asking the following systematic 
provision for our needs : 


We ask twenty persons to give us, annually, 





$100 each, . ; : ‘ . $2000 

We ask forty persons to give us, annually, $50 
each, .. P ‘ ‘ 4 « . 2000 

We ask one hundred persons to give us, annu- 
ally, $25 each, . ‘ ‘ 4 } . 2500 

We ask two hundred persons to give us, annu- 
ally, 10 each, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 2000 

We ask three hundred persons to give us, annu- 
ally, $5 each, ‘ 1500 
Total - $10,000 


Send check for subscription to Davrp Scutt, 
Treasurer, 125 Market Street.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratres.—A despatch from Tahlequah, In- 
dian Territory, says that the prospects for the success 
of the Cherokee Commission are brightening, and the 
proposition to sell the strip meets with favor, becanse 
of the existence of a treaty under which the land could 
be transferred to the Arapahoes and Cheyennes at a 
much lower figure than that now offered. 

The Chippewa Indians, on the Gull Lake Reserva- 
tion, in Minnesota, on the 5th instant, met the North- 
western Indian Commission and signed in a body. The 
territory secured thus far amounts to over four million 
acres of fine farming and timber lands, 

A despatch from Chamberlain, South Dakota, says 
that Congressional ratification of the Sioux treaty is 
not necessary, but that the ceded lands will be thrown 
pr by proclamation by the President, upon receipt 
of the Commission’s report. 

The members of the Sioux Indian Reservation Com- 
mission arrived at Chicago on the 10th. Chairman 
Foster said that about 9,000,000 acres of land will be 
opened to the public. 

A syndicate of Bismarck, Grand Forks and James- 
town capitalists has been organized to develop a new 
canal scheme that will reclaim upwards of 5,000,000 
acres of arid and now useless land in North Dakota. 
The idea is to construct a canal from the Missouri 
River, at Bismarck, 1668 feet above the level of the 
sea, to Lake Traverse and Big Stone Lake, 900 feet 
above the level of the sea, with lateral canals by the 
various counties. 

According to a Minneapolis despatch, the editor of 
the Market Record says the wheat crop of Minnesota 
and the Dakotas will reach 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 
bushels, and be the best crop harvested in six years. 

According to the Marion ( Kans.) Record, Kansas has 
raised about 24 bushels of wheat to every man, woman 
and child in the State, this year. 

Chicago now has a larger area, by forty odd miles, 
than Philadelphia. 

A lump of ambergris, thought to be worth $25,000, 
was found off Monhegan, by a Portland (Me.) fishing 
schooner on her last trip. 

A telegram from Geneva, New York, says that Pro- 
fessor Brooks observed his new comet on the morning 
of the 6th instant, and found it much brighter and the 
tail longer. While observing it a brilliant telescopic 
meteor passed directly over the head of the comet, 
leaving a fine trail of sparks, lasting several seconds. 

Prohibition was defeated on the 6th instant in Floyd 
County, Georgia, by a majority of 600, in a total vote 
of 4000. 

A heavy rain fell in the country around Washington 
during the night of the 6th instant. Great damage 
was done in Virginia, especially along the Washing- 
ton and Ohio Railroad. 

A number of experiments have been tried, with 
varying success, during the past week, with a recently 
announced “ elixir,’ the Sueeveny of Dr. Brown- 
Sequard, of Paris. Certain glands of the guinea pig, 
lamb or other animal, are macerated in a small quan- 
tity of water, and about one teaspoonful and a half of 
the fluid is injected under the kin of aged, debilited 
or diseased persons. In many cases the result is re- 
ported as a remarkable rejuvenating effect and disap- 
perance of pain, stiffness or debility. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 492, which 
is 50 more than during the previous week, and 16 less 
than during the corresponding period of last year. Of 
the whole number 238 were males and 254 females: 
192 were under one year of age: 61 died of cholera in- 
fantum; 54 of consumption; 28 of inanition ; 27 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 27 of marasmus ; 
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27 of typhoid fever; 24 of convulsions ; 21 of old age; 
19 of diseases of the heart; 16 of pneumonia; 15 of 
inflammation of the brain; 15 of debility, and 12 of 
cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 1063; coupon, 107%; 
4’s, reg., 1283; coupon, 128} ; currency 6’s, 118 a 130. 

Corron was quiet but firm at 11} cts. per pound for 
middling uplands, 

FrEeEp.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $14.25 a 
$14.50; do., medium to prime $13 a $14. 

FLour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.65 a $2.90; do., do., extras, $3.00 a $3.30; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
old, $4.00 a $4.25 ; Pennsylvania roller process, old, $4.25 
a $4.75; Ohio, clear, $4.50 a $4.70; do., straight, $4.75 
a $5.00; Indiana, clear, $4.50 a $4.70; do., straight, 
$4.75 a $5.00; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, 
$4.50 a $4.70; do. do., straight, $4.75 a $5.00? winter 

atent, fair to choice, $5.00 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, 
53.50 a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.25; do., patent, 
$5.50 a $5.90. Rye flour was scarce and firm, 100 bar- 
rels choice sold at $3 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 83} a 83} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 433 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 303 a 314 cts. 

Brer.—Best, 74 a 7} cts. ; good, 7 a7} cts.; medium, 
6} a 6§ cts.; fair, 6} a 6} cts.; common, 5} a 6 cts. 

Mutton.—Best, 9§ a 10 cts.; good, 9§ a 9} cts. ; me- 
dium, 9} a 9} cts.; fair, 9} a 9} cts.; common, 8] a 9 
cts. Lambs, 12 a 14 cts. 

ForrEIGN.—Parnell’s health is broken. His physi- 
cians have advised him to go to the south of France, 
and remain there until next summer. 

Jane Cobden, the daughter of the famous Richard 
Cobden, of England, says that the Women’s Liberal 
Associations of England number more than 16,000 mem- 
bers, and have become a powerful influence. There 
are forty-eight national societies of women in this 
country, with a direct membership of 500,000 members. 
The largest is the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, with a membership of 210,000. Then follow 
the Missionary, the Peace, the Suflrage organizations, 
and philanthropic and educational societies. Twelve 
of these national organizations have joined with the 
National Council, which was formed to unite all the 
women societies of the nation into one great and power- 
ful league. 

Official returns of the French elections for members 
of the Councils General show that 949 Republicans and 
489 Conservatives were elected. The Shah of Persia 
left Paris for Boden on the 11th instant. 

Berlin, Eighth Month 12th.—A fire broke out in 
Sachsenberg Waldeck, and burned until the village 
was half destroyed. The losses are very heavy. The 
poor are the chief sufferers. Many families lost every- 
thing, and the greatest distress pravails. 

On the 12th instant, the Emperor of Austria arrived 
in Berlin, where he was received with great apparent 
cordiality by Emperor William of Germany. A de- 
spatch from St. Petersburg says: Well informed per- 
sons here do not attach any political importance to the 
meeting between Emperor William and Emperor 
Francis Joseph. It is held that the relations between 
Germany and Austria do not require strengthening, 
and that the Austrian emperor’s visit is merely an act 
of courtesy. 

Mail advices from Japan, received in San Francisco, 
say that about 100 persons were drowned and 12,000 
houses washed away, and about 2500 acres of cultivated 
land seriously damaged in four of the seven cantons, 
which suffered most from the overflowing of the river 
Chikugo, in Fukuokaken, by the recent heavy rains. 
Relief funds have been started in various parts of the 
empire. 

A despatch from San Francisco says that the Chinese 
are swarming in by every Hong Kong steamer bound 
for Mexico. No less than 60 came a week ago, and 16 
arrived on the 8th instant, all destined for Mazatlan 
and Panama. They are re-shipped without landing, 
but, once in Mexico, there is no difficulty in smuggling 
them over the southern border of California. 

Rich deposits of petroleum have been discovered in 
Tabasco, Mexico. Valuable coal mines have been 
found in the State of Guerrero. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Mercy Cope, O., $2, vol. 63; from 
Martha Street, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from William L. 
Bates, R. I., $2, vol. 63; from Mary Ann Jones, Gtn., 
$2, vol. 63, and for Archibald Crosbie and James M. 
Moon, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from Josiah Lippincott 
and Isaac Lippincott, N. J., $2, each, vol. 63; from 
Sidney Garrigues and Sarah Garrigues, Pa., $2 each, 
vol. 63 ; from Robert Shoemaker, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; 
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from Jonathan Chace, R. I., $2, vol. 63; from Mary 
A. Smith, Mass., $2, vol. 63; from Louise 8S. Haines, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Benjamin Vail, Philad’a, $2, 
vol. 63, and for John Vail, Io., $2, vol. 63; from Dr. 
Samuel N. Troth, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Neal 
Madson, Io., $2, vol. 63, and for Isaac Walker, $2, vol. 
63; from Joseph E. Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
Elwood E. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Bullock, Del., $2, vol. 63 ; from C. A. Hoffman, 
W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Ann Burgess, Pa., $2, 
vol. 63; from Edward Williams, O., $2, vol. 63; from 
Elizabeth Russell, W. Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from I. 
Powell Leeds, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from John I. Glover, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Zebedee Nicholson and Vir- 
ginia Nicholson, $2 each, vol. 63; from Allen T. Leeds, 
Philad’a, $2, vol..63; for Amos Thorp, N. J., and Ann 
Smallwood, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from Charles Bell, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Joseph K. Lippincott, Jr., 
$2, vol. 63; from Jeremiah Miles, Kans., $2, vol. 63; 
from Ovee Rosdail, Io., $2, vol. 63; from George 
Russell, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Isaac Hall, Pa., $2, 
vol. 63; from Stephen H. Foster, Ill., $2, vol. 63; 
from Phebe A. Elkinton, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Susan 
Lukens, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Ruth A. Dewees, Kans., 
$2, vol. 63; from Nathan Satterthwait, Io., $2, vol. 63; 
from Howard Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Ruth A. 
Crandall, R. I., $2, vol. 63; from John Carey, Agent, 
O., $14, being $2 each for Joseph Stanton, Ruth Mather, 
Lewis Johnson, William Haworth, Elijah Haworth, 
Jacob Barrett, and Isaiah M. Haworth, vol. 63, for 
Mary Peckham, N. Y., $2, vol. 63; from J. Elwood 
Hancock, N. J., $2, vol. 63, and for Robert Taylor $2, 
vol. 63; from Elizabeth H. Bromley, N. J., $2, vol. 63, 
and for Robert Parker, Philad’a, and Florence A. 
Elliott, W. Town, $2 each, vol. 63; from James G. 
McCollin, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for Frances B. 
McCollin, Philad’a, and Ann Garrett and Margaretta 
E. Reed, Pa., $2 each, vol. 63; from Nathaniel Barton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Addison Hutton, Philad’a, $2, 
vol. 63; from Casper W. Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Huldah M. Beede, R.I., per John J. Meader, $2, 
vol. 63 ; from Stephen Hobson, Thomas Hobson, James 
McGirr, Edwin Hollingsworth, and Joseph Penrose, 
O., $2 each, vol. 63 ; from Hannah Hiatt, Io., $2, vol. 
63; from Rebecca J. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Ta- 
bitha Whippa, Io., $2, vol. 63; from N. H. Knowles, 
lo., for Henry A. Knowles and Lucy L. Stone, $2 each, 
vol. 63; from Rachel Hughes, Io., $2, vol. 63; from 
Joshua Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from J. M. Thistle- 
thwaite, Kans., $1, to No. 27, vol. 63; from Tacy 
Cooper, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Sarah R. Whitall, N. 
York City, $2, vol. 63; from Edward Pyle, N. Y., per 
Aaron Mekeel, Agent, $2, vol. 63; from Abram Wilson, 
Io., $4, to No. 52, vol. 63; from Jonathan Eldridge, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Mary Eldridge, $2, vol. 63; 
from John R. Tatum, Del., $2, vol. 63; from Charles 
W. Thomson, Phila., $2, vol. 63; for Emma W. Foster, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63 ; from John E. Carter, Gtn., $10, being 
$2 each for himself, Shelter for Colored Orphans, W. 
Philad’a, Elizabeth Thornton, Philad’a, Benjamin K. 
Hiatt, Ind., and Rebecca S. Conard, Pa., vol. 63; from 
Richard J. Allen, Philad’a, $10, being $2 each for 
himself, Rowland D. Allen, Philad’a, William C. Allen, 
N.J., Richard J. Allen, Jr., Cal., and Rowland J, 
Dutton, N. J., vol. 63; for James McLaughlin, N. Y., 
$2, vol. 63; from Jesse W. Taylor, Philad’a, $2, vol. 
63; from H. R. Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Finley 
Hutton, O., $2, vol. 63; from Rebecca S. Troth, N. J., 
$2, vol. 63; from Reece L. Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Anna C. Schaller, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from 
Charles Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Jesse Negus, 
Agent, Io., $7, being $1 for John Mather, to No. 27, 
vol. 63, and $2 each for Sarah Ann Atkinson, Erick 
Knudson, and Charles W. Coffee, vol. 63; from Sarah 
L. Passmore, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Joseph E. Maule, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63; from Mary T. Jones, W. Philad’a, 
$2, vol. 63; from Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa., $2, vol. 63; 
from Amos Buzby, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from Joshua T. 
Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $30, being $2 each for Deborah 
G. Brinton, Nathan Cope, Robert Garrett, Benjamin 
Hayes, William H. Reid, Mary Elizabeth Webb, Lydia 
Embree, Sarah C. Glover, Jane W. Knight, William 
Kerr, James F. Reid, Samuel Worth, and Francis 
Worth, Pa., Sarah H. Matson, Del., and Joseph E. 
Meyers, Io., vol. 63; from Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, 
Io., $18, being $2 each for himself Benjamin V. Stan- 
ley, Thomas E. Stanley, Morris Stanley, John E. 
Hodgin, Thomas D. Yocum, Zaccheus Test, Jesse 
North, and Micajah Emmons, vol. 63; from Elizabeth 
T. Yarnall, Pa., $2, vol. 63, and for Francis Yarnall, 
Pa., and George S. Yarnall, Cal., $2 each, vol. 63; 
from Joseph W. Gardiner, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
Gulielma hee R. I., $2, vol. 63; from Joseph 
Howell, Gtn., $2, vol. 63; from Levi I. Hoopes, Pa., 


$2, vol. 63; from Thomas Perry, R. I., $20, being $2 
each for Amy K. Sheffield, Conn., and George C. Foster, 
Charles Perry, Jr., Arthur Perry, Anna A. Foster, J. 
Barclay Foster, John W. Foster, George Foster, Lydia 
F. Nichols, and Ann Perry, R. I., vol. 63; from Sarah 
L. North, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Adnah Spencer, Io., 
ver David Mills, $2, vol. 63; from Thomas 8. Pike, 
¥ J., $2, vol. 63; from George Haines, Jr., N. J., $2, 
vol. 63; from Mercy H. Jones, N. J., $2, vol. 63; from 
John W. Hilyard, N. J., $2, vol. 63 ; from Phebe Rhoads, 
Pa., $2, vol. 63; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., 
$24, being $2 each for Henry R. Woodward, Dr. N, 
Newlin Stokes, M. and R. Matlack, Henry W. Roberts, 
William J. Blackburn, Joseph H. Matlack, Walter L. 
Moore, John W. Buzby, Edwin R. Bell, and Mary 
Anna Matlack, N. J., J. Whitall Nicholson, Gtn., and 
Phebe Coutant, O., vol. 63 ; from Jane E. Mason, Gtn., 
$2, vol. 63, and for Jonas Edge, Kansas, $2, vol. 63; 
from George Blackburn, Agent, O., $32, being $2 each 
for himself, Thomas Y. French, Clarkson 8. French, Bar- 
zillai French, Catharine Fawcett, John M. Stratton, 
Hannah J. Bonsall, Edward Bonsall, Thomas F. Faw- 
cett, Martha J. Cook, Martha H. French, Catharine 
W. Darlington, Jonathan Blackburn, Annie C. Bon- 
sall, and Joshua J. Boone, O., and Dr. Jesse T. Boone, 
Cal., vol. 63; from Ann Satterthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 
63; from William W. Hazard, N. Y., $22, being $2 
each for himself, William R. Hazard, Isaac P. Hazard, 
Hazard Library, Nicholas D. Tripp, Persis E. Hallock, 
Gilbert Weaver, Samnel G. Cook, Sheer M. Otis, Phebe 
Sampson, and Library Association of Skaneateles, 
vol. 63; from Esther A. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Clarkson Moore, Agent, Pa., $30, being $2 each 
for himself, Rebecca 8. Conard, Abi M. Whitson, 
Thomas H. Whitson, William Wickersham, Nathan 
Cook, Sarah B. Chambers, Elizabeth C. Cooper, 8. 
Morris Jones, Horatio G. Cooper, Harvey Murray, 
William B. Harvey, George T. Satterthwaite, Anne 
Hoopes, and Zebedee Haines, vol. 63 ; from Charles B. 
Dickinson, N. J., $2, vol. 63; for James M. Rote, Pa., 
$2, vol. 63; from Abby Middleton, N. J., $2, vol. 63 ; 
from Richard F. Mott, N. J., $4, being $2 each for 
Anna Thomas and Howard A. Mickle, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 
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NOTICES. 


A Teacher is wanted for West Grove Preparative 
Meeting School. 

Application may be made to George R. Chambers, 
Margaret Cook, Jane Jones or Z. Haines, all of West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





Westtown BoarpinG ScHooui.—Friends wishing 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Term, 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please make 
immediate application to 

J.G. Wiis, Sup’t, 
Westtown P. O., Penna. 


Boarpina ScuHoot For INDIAN CHILDREN AT 
Tunesassa.—A Friend and his wife wanted to take 
charge of the institution and farm, as Superintendent 
and Matron. 

Friends who may feel a call to this service, address 

Aaron P, Dewees, Chester, Penna. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


MARRIED, at Chestnut Street Friends’ Meeting, 
West Chester, Pa., Third Mo. 14th, 1889, Wiii1AM 
Kerr, of Downingtown, and Eva Hoopes, of West 
Chester. 








Diep, at the house of her son-in-law, Daniel Bird- 
sall, at Croton Lake, Westchester Co., N. Y., MARY 
C. McLauGHL1y, wife of James McLaughlin. She was 
stricken with paralysis on Seventh-day night, the 27th 
of Seventh Month, 1889, and expired on Fourth-day 
morning the 3lst. She was deprived of the power of 
speech, and not able to leave any vocal testimony ; yet 
we have no doubt that she has entered that rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. She was in the 79th 
year of her age. 

Friends’ Review, please copy. 

, Seventh Month 23rd, at his residence, Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, Joserpn H. Roperts, a member 
of Evesham Monthly and Easton Particular Meeting, 
in the 67th year of his age. 





WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 
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